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“SANITAS | 


Kitchen Sink 


— AND — 


-§ FLUSH-POT. & 


HE operation of the Sanitas Kitchen Sink and Flush-Pot is 

















as follows: The sink is used in the ordinary manner until 





the flush-pot fills to the height of the siphon overflow. When 





this point has been reached, the next discharge of a quart or two of 
water suddenly emptied from the washing-pan charges the siphon and 
causes the entire contents of the flush-pot to rush out through the 
waste-passages, filling them full bore and scouring them from end to 
end. ‘The solid matter and large lumps of grease will be left on the 


bottom of the flush-pot, and must be removed by the servant in the 





proper manner, inasmuch as they cannot possibly be removed in any 


other manner. 





Thus, by the use of the Sanitas Sink and Flush-Pot, all the great 
annoyances, expenses and dangers arising from the discharge of sink 
\( refuse are completely avoided. Moreover, the Sanitas Sirk is in 


most cases much more economical than any other. The Sanitas Flush- 








Pot is entirely constructed of iron, and is of simple form. ‘The 


Section of the Sanitas Kitchen Sink. 


kitchen sink is trifling. But the sink contains its own trap, and the cost of trapping is avoided, rendering the sink really 


additional cost of the actual flushing apparatus over that of an ordinary 


no more expensive than an ordinary sink and trap. The Sanitas Sink-Trap is also anti-siphonic, and hénce requires no 
back venting, in which case the use of the Sanitas Sink and Flush-Pot is considerably cheaper than that of any 
yrdinary sink. 

The Sani:as Flush-Pot is designed for use either with ordinary iron, soapstone, wooden, or any other form of sink, and 
is sold either alone or in combination with an iron sink-body especially cut out to receive the flush-pot, as shown in the 


figures already referred to. 
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Exhibition of Architectural Drawings at Cincinnati. — Who 
shall Underpin Party-walls endangered by Excavation. — 
Manufacturers and their would-be Customers, the Archi- 
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carry his cellar below that depth, he can only do sO on condi- 
tion of underpinning, or otherwise securing, the adjoining 
walls from the ten-foot line down to the level of his- own 
excavations. 


q E are inclined to think that a real service might be done 
W to architects, as well as to manufacturers of building 

materials, and others who have occasion to call the atten- 
tion of architects to what they have to sell, by making sugges- 
tions from time to time in regard to the most efficient ways of 
bringing the minds of the two parties concerned together, so 
that the material-man might be sure that his name, and some 
description of his goods, would always reach the eye of archi- 
tects who wished to look up the subject; while architects 
might be equally sure of finding, at any moment, the address 
to which they should send for goods of any particular sort, 
goods that they might, perhaps, never have needed before, but 
which, if they want them at all, they are sure to need in a 
hurry. It is hardly necessary to say to architects, but it may 
be of some interest to dealers to know, how perfectly useless 
are the circulars on which so many thousands of dollars are 


| spent every year, Into the office of every architect who has 


practice enough to get his name into the little building papers 
these circulars come in such quantities as to be a positive 


| nuisance. ‘They are not read by the persons whom they are 
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VPHE Cincinnati Architectural Club will hold an exhibition 
** of architectural drawings in Pike’s Opera-house, Cin- 

cinnati, in November next, beginning on the 19th, and 
continuing one week, and earnestly solicits contributions from 
architects and draughtsmen in all parts of the country. Draw- 
ings in water-color, India ink and pen-and-ink are received. 
The Club will bear the cost of transportation both ways, and 
of hanging for exhibition, and three medals are to be awarded, 
a gold medal for the best exhibit of club-work, a silver medal 
for the best individual work among club-members, and a medal, 
offered by the Builders’ Exchange, for the best water-color 
perspective. ‘The jury is to consist of three prominent archi- 


tects All drawings and studies to be exhibited should be sent 
by express, properly packed, and directed to John Zettel, 
Secretary, Room 81, 227 Main Street, Cincinnati, Ohio, and 


should be in his hands not later than November 10. The 
address of the consignor should be given in full, to insure safe 

turn, and the subject of the work should be described, and 
notice of shipment should be sent to Mr. Zettel. 


- FAMILIAR old question has come up, in an agoravals d 
A form, in Philadelphia. A certain firm of contractors 

began the erection of an eight-story building adjoining a 
small, older building. The bottom of the new cellar was 
planned far below the adjoining cellar, and in digging out the 
lot to the re quired depth, the old wall, being undermined, very 
naturally settled, causing the chimney to fall, and inflicting a 
damage of about three thousand dollars on the property. ‘The 
owners of the injured building claim compensation from the 
contractors, who resist, on the ground that they have an 
official permit to erect the building according to the plans, 
which absolves them from all consequences to other people. 
We will not say what the decision of the Pennsylvania court 
will probably be, but it is of interest to remember that in New 
York, after many such disputes had been settled, on the prin- 
ciple that a man who carries down his cellar to an unusual 


intended to reach, for the simple reason that these persons have 
something else to do, and that to read the circulars with which 
they are deluged would take nearly or quite all the time 
required for their office business, and the consequence is that 
most of them, whose wrappers indicate the character of their 
contents, are thrown into the waste-basket without being 
opened. Occasionally, a cireular describing some novelty, or 
containing a price-list, or too expensively gotten up to be quite 
so summarily dealt with as the others, is preserved, and if the 
architect receiving it is a methodical person, it may be put 
with others, in some sort of order, in the hope that it may be 
possible to refer to it again on occasion. Unfortunately. this 
hope is a vain one. A year or two will probably elapse before 
the occasion comes, when some unusual requirement will be 


exactly met by the object which the circular describes. The 


| drawer to look for it. 


depth, must protect his neighbors from injury by his opera- | 


tions, the further question of what constitutes an unusual depth 
was finally settled by the statute, which gives ten feet below the 


curb, we believe, as the standard, and ordains that if a man’s 
cellar walls do not extend to that depth, he must unde rpin 


them to that extent, at his own ¢ x pense, if the y are imperile d 
] 


by work on the adjoining lot; but that if any one wishes to | price is of great 


architect remembers the circular, and opens the appropriate 
It is there, no doubt, but in company 
with perhaps a thousand other kindred documents, and after 
half an hour’s rummaging he vives up the search, and turns 
over a few numbers of the professional journals to see if the 
article is advertised. If not, he perhaps sends a draughtsman 
to make some vague, and probably unsuccessful, inquiries at 
the neighboring stores, or, as is more likely, writes his specifica- 
tion so as to call for some familiar article of similar character, 
very likely not so vood or 380 suitable, but which he knows 
where to get. 


| il EK remedy which we would propose for all this confusion, 
“f° troublesome and injurious alike to architects and dealers, 

is not suggested with a purelv selfish object, for, although 
it would benefit us, it would equally benefit the other architec- 
tural journals, aud would, we are sure, be most profitable of 
all to the persons most interested, the dealers themselves. 
This remedy is for all those who have anything to sell which 
they honestly believe to be worthy the attention of architects 
to advertise it in the columns of the technical periodicals which 
architects take, setting forth concisely its good qualities, its 
price, if possible, and the place where it is to be obtained. It 
is not amiss to accompany the advertisement with an illustra- 
tion, as a sort of sign-board, to catch the eye of persons look- 
ing for it in a hurry; and the publishers can then be trusted 
to index the advertisement in such a way that architects can 
find it at a glance, no matter how many other advertisements 
of similar goods may appear beside it. To obtain the fullest 
return, the advertisement should be drawn with some care. 
We have seen an announcement of certain goods, to be had of 
the manufacturers at such a number on a given street, but with 
no accompanying clue whatever to the city in which the street 
in question was situated, nor could we have even remotely 
cuessed, in case we had wanted any of the goods, where to 
write for them. Again, even an approximate mention of the 


issistance to architects, particularly with 
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novelties in the way of materials. Such things are generally 
supposed to be very costly, and many people are frightened 
away by their fear of the expense, who would buy at once if 
they knew the real price. For example, there is a clever de- 
vice for opening and closing blinds from the inside, which is 
sold for about a dollar and a half a window, we believe, or 
pe rhaps even less. Now every one, according to our experi- 
ence, who lives in a house with blinds, is delighted with any 
apparatus for managing them from the inside, but as the cost 
of the earlier appliances of the sort was four or five dollars a 
window, few persons could afford them, and the people who 
would order them at once at a dollar and a half a set would 
pay no attention to an advertisement which did not mention 
the price, imagining that the cost of all such things must be 
about the same. We know that advertisers do not like very 
well to quote prices, and say that it is very easy for architects 
to write to them and get such information if they want it; but 
architects are very busy men, who have little time to write 
letters, and must devote what they have to epistles of greater 
importance, so that, unless they have the facts placed before 
them, so that they can get just what they want to know 
without any trouble, they ure pretty sure to choose something 
that they already know about, or in regard to which fuller in- 
formation is presented to them. On the architects’ side, an 
array of such advertisements as we have in mind, indexed as 
we would like to have them, would be a convenience such as 
the offices have never yet possessed. It is not common for an 
architect to want, at the time, a thing which he sees, or hears 
mentioned, but, if it seems to him valuable, he remembers the 
description, and a month, or a year or two, later, when 
the occasion comes, he wants to know just where to find it, 
and the patient and judicious advertiser then reaps his 
reward. 


VEN where the subject of inquiry is not a new appliance, 
K but a staple article, or, perhaps, a well-known manufac- 
turer or firm, it is often much more difficult than one 
would think for busy architects to find the addresses they want 
at the time they need them. Many a time, in our own experi- 
ence, have we walked half a mile or more to consult at an 
express or newspaper office the directory of some city which 
was not represented in our own small business library; and we 
should have been very glad if there had been some means for 
collecting the class of addresses which we needed where we 
could get at them without so much trouble. The Directory of 
the National Association of Master Builders, which some in- 
telligent person has produced to supply the want, has proved 
extremely useful, and, we venture to say, is constantly referred 
to by architects wherever it has penetrated; but a business 
directory cannot give all the information that is often desirable, 
nor does it classify the names so that the one wanted is always 
to be found at once. For instance, a few days ago we had 
occasion to write a telegram to Mr. X, a well-known manufac- 
turer of fireproot building-blocks in New York. We looked 
for his exact address in the National Master Builders’ direc- 
tory, under the head of * Fireproof Blocks.” It was not there, 
although the names of nearly all the other firms in the business 
were. We looked under “ Paving,” this being also a part of his 
business, but his name was not to be found, although his rivals 
reapyp ared, with others. Under the head of * Tiles,”’ which he 
makes in large quantities, were many names, but not his. 


Being unable to think of any other heading under which he | 


would be likely to be found in the directory, we turned to one 
of the professional journals to see if, by chance, he might not 
have an advertisement there. Fortune so far favored us that 
we found, not an advertisement nor an address, but a notice 
requesting us to look for the advertisement of the person sought 
for in the last number of the journal and in the next one. As 
the last one was out of reach, and the next one had not ap- 


only by the merest chance that, on taking up the directory 
again, our eye fell upon the name we wanted, under a heading 
where we should never have thought of looking for it. 
Although the National Builders’ Directory is, on the whole, 
very well arranged, unintentional deficiencies of this sort are, 
we suppose. inevitable; but, in the aggregate, they must cause 
a considerabl 
had it. and would have had it if their addresses had been 
always easily available. In the early years of our practice we 
had m certain amount of electric vas-lighting work done by a 


loss of business to persons who ought to have 





well-established company, always to the perfect satisfaction of 
ourselves and our clients. After a time, wishing for their 
services again, we looked in the last city directory for their cor- 
rect address, which, we thought, might have been changed 
during the year. ‘To our surprise, the name was not to be found 
under the head of “ Electric Gas-lighting” at all, nor under 
any other head which it occurred to us to refer to, although 
there were plenty of other addresses given. As they were th 
pioneers in the business in the city, and had probably, up to 
that time, done most of it, we concluded that the company had 
been dissolved, or absorbed in some other corporation, or had 
abandoned its comparatively modest industry for the more daz- 
zling prospects of electric-lighting, or transmission of force, 
and called in other people, less known to us, to do the work we 
wanted. ‘This went on for two or three years, during which, 
as it happened, we had some tolerably large contracts of the 
sort to give out, and it was not until we met one of the com- 
pany in the street, and expressed our regret at their withdrawal 
from the business, that we learned that no change had been 
made except in the directory, and that they knew nothing about 
their omission from the list. In another case, an extensiv: 
builder, who maintained his own planing-mill and door and 
window factory, was, without his knowledge, left out of the list 
of carpenters and builders, and was only to be found under the 
head of * Planing-miills.” On having his attention called to this 
he made inquiries, and was told that he could only appear once 
in the directory gratuitously; that if he wanted to be put 
among the carpenters he would be accommodated, but that, in 
this case, his planing-mill would be dropped from the list unless 
he paid something for having it left in; and that his name 
could appear under various headings by paying a suitable 
annual sum for each. Of course, there is nothing absolutely 
unfair in this, as the publishers of the directory could not give 
space to display every man’s name gratuitously under all the 
headings that he wished, nor could it dictate to every one the 
heading under which he must be classified; but the system 
works to the advantage of those who know how to use it at 
the expense of the others. The man, for instance, who is 
announced separately as a dealer in “ Lime,” “Cement,” 
“Sand,” “ Drain-pipe” and “ Bricks” is much more conspicu- 
ous in the directory, and must catch more casual orders than 
one whose name is to be found only under the heading of 
“Lime, ete.,” where the customer who wants a hundred 
barrels of cement, and finds plenty of cement-dealers men- 
tioned, does not think of looking for it. 


(i Troy Times has taken an interest in the question of 
* irrigation, through its own knowledge of the dry, barren 

country near Troy, and has collected some statistics on 
the subject which have much more than a local interest. Not- 
withstanding the vast extent of the United States, and the dry 
climate of the immense tract east of the Rocky Mountains and 


| the Sierra Nevada, which keeps many thousands of square 


| miles of good soil almost perfectly barren, the number of acres 


of irrigated ground in this country is, as yet, only seven 
million, five hundred and fifty thousand, of which three million 
are in California, and two and one-quarter million in Colorado ; 
while in Utah, Arizona, New Mexico, and Texas hardly more 
than a beginning has been made. In Egypt there is nearly as 


| much irrigated territory as in the whole United States; yet 


Egypt has but a single river from which to draw supplies of 
water, while our own country is traversed in all directions by 
rivers, and, even in the desert, generally yields water abun- 
dantly on sinking artesian wells. Every one does not know 
how cheap and valuable these latter are. In California, a 
well three hundred feet deep costs about six hundred dollars. 
If the well reaches a good supply of water, a pump may be, 
and often is attached, which will raise and distribute twelve or 


| thirteen thousand gallons of water a minute. This is enough 
peared, our perplexity was not greatly alleviated, and it was | 


to cover nearly seven hundred acres of land with water an 
inch deep every twenty-four hours; yet, if the lift is not more 
than ten feet, the net foree required is only about thirty horse- 
power, and, with all necessary allowance for friction, a fifty-horse- 
power pumping-engine would easily do the work with a consump- 


tion of about two tons of coal per day. An inch of water pel 
} 
{ 


11 


lay would be eight times the average rainfall in the Mohawk 
Valley, which may be taken as the model of agricultural pros- 
perity in this country, and a little admixture of city sewag 
would make the irrigating water a source of p rennial 
fertilicy. 
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EQUESTRIAN MONUMENTS.!— XX, 


THE CRUSADERS. —II. 





) HE Battle of Hastings 
took place in the south- 
eastern part of Eng- 
land, and probably many of 
the Normans who remained 
in England settled there 
first, built castles and 
planted the family tree to grow in English soil. Amongst the pres- 
ent members of British nobility whose possessions lie in the southern 
part of the island, and who trace their descent back to the Normans, 
is the Marquis of Bute, a man of great wealth and one who main- 
tains so intelligent an interest in matters of art that it was quite 
natural that when he decided to restore one of his ancestral posses- 
sions, Cardiff Castle, he should place the work in the hands of the 
late William Burges, who fairly revelled in the opportunity and 
devoted himself to the carrying out of the repairs with the greatest 
archeological exactitude, so far as mere restorations went, while no 
one was so capable as he to bring the new work into architectural 
harmony with the old. An important feature of the design was the 
grand staircase, and here Mr. Burges proposed to set on the main 
newel-post an equestrian statue of some one of the illustrious 
ancestors of the owner. Just which one it was to be is not certain ; 
but at any rate it was a Norman knight and for these purposes it 
may be assumed that he may have taken part in some crusade. At 
Mr. Burges’s death, however, the Marquis abandoned the restoration, 
the work has been left unfinished, and it is doubtful whether Mr. 
Nicholls, to whom Mr. Burges would probably have entrusted the 
making of the statue, ever made a model. The annexed cut, which 
is based on a drawing published in the Architect, in 1881, shows 
what might have been the character of the work. 

Other might-have-beens which are more rightfully introduced here, 
since they reached the stage of full-size models, are the equestrian 
groups with which it was proposed to ornament Blackfriars Bridge, 
London, which is only less familiar to readers and travellers than 
London Bridge itself. In point of age, [1760-1770] it is the third 
of the London bridges, and is of engineering and architectural merit 
because there first elliptical arches of great span were used — the 
central one of the nine arches is 100 feet in span, the others mea- 
sure 70 feet: the length of the bridge is 1035 feet and the width 
42 feet. Built of Portland stone it has had to be repaired at 








The Grand Staircase, Cardiff Castle, 


intervals, but it is essentially the original bridge save that, we 
believe, the growth of traffic has absorbed the entire width of the 
structure for vehicles, and the sidewalks have been bracketted out 
on either side in iron. Blackfriars Bridge has always been the 
object of special regard, and in 1880 it was proposed to heighten 


1 Continued from page 114, No, 715. 





its attractiveness as a matter of art by placing upon the parapet 
pedestals groups of sculpture which should represent some of the 
| many historical personages of English history. Accordingly a 
| competition was held at that time in which over fifty designs were 





Henry V, C. B. Birch, Sculptor. From Building News. 





| submitted, but the character of the work may be surmised from the 
| fact that the jury, three Royal Academicians, Mr. Watts, Mr. Mar- 
shall and the President, Sir Frederick Leighton, declined to award 
any of the six prizes which were within theirendowment. Of course, 
this fiasco put an end to the undertaking, and also occasioned a good 
| deal of bitter discussion in the public prints. In 1884 the project was 
revived, and a limited competition was held in which Messrs. G. G. 
Adams, T. Brock, R. Belt, C. B. Birch, H. H. Ashmead, J. E. Boehm, 
T. Woolner and Hamo Thornycroft were invited to take part. To 
aid the competitors and to give the public an idea of what was 
| intended, a cast was taken of Clesinger’s equestrian statue of Francis 
the First at the Crystal Palace, and set up on one of the pedestals 
of the bridge. The statues were to be 15 feet high. This compe- 
tition, like the first, resulted in nothing, although the authorities 
regarded the proprieties so far as to pay the competitors something 
for their labor. Of these five groups the most successful was Hamo 
Thornycroft’s “ Edward I,” who for two years was a crusader in 
Palestine. The model, which exhibits a remarkably successful ren- 
dering of arrested motion, promised to possess that grand quality of 
permanently acceptable sculpture, quiescent dignity. It looks as if it 
might, when cut in stone or cast in bronze, have a greater air of per- 
tinency and permanence than most existing statues, and it will be 
noticed that the statues which least excite the combativeness of the 
critic are those where stability is the most and motion the least pro- 
nounced. Thornycroft is the only sculptor who has dared to rein in 
a horse sharply in the middle of a stride, and make his horse bring 
his feet naturally to the ground before the strain is eased by the 
bringing of the hind-legs forward. Others who attempt the same 
thing rein their horses backwards on their haunches, and deprive 
the pose of the air of stillness which was one of the ends aimed at. 

Another good model was Birch’s “ Henry V,” which has about it 
all the lovableness of Falstaff’s “ Prince Hal,” and promised to be 
| a very successful example of pictorial sculpture, which represented 
a handsome young monarch on an elaborately-accoutered horse, 
showing himself to a crowd of admiring Londoners. 

The least successful was Belt’s “Edward, the Black Prince,” 
archeologically correct, no doubt, for that doughty warrior was 
given to great plainness in his armor, and preferred small and agile 
| horses, rather than the more ponderous war-horse. The model is 
so distinctly mediocre that one is inclined to believe that there was 
a good deal of truth in Mr. Lawes’s contention that most of Mr. 
Belt’s success was due to the skill of his faithful “ghost,” and that 
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this must have been an occasion where Mr. Belt undertook to do his 
own modelling. 

Brock’s “ Edward III” was a work of good average character, 
and as a member of a series would be accepted without cavil; but 
it lacks the individuality of characterization necessary for a work 
which could hold its own in an isolated position. It has a striking 
resemblance to the statue of Godefroy de Bouillon at Brussels. 

Mr. Adams had the happy idea of making the utmost of people’s 
love for association by 
selecting as his subject, 
for a place on one of 
London’s great bridges, 
Fitzwalter, the hered- 
itary champion of the 
City of London — not, 
as might be supposed, 
the Robert Fitzwalter, 
chief of the barons 
who extorted Magna 
Charta from King 
John, and, at a later 
day, died a Crusader 
at the siege of Dami- 
etta in 1234; but his 
grandson Robert, a 
sufficiently distin- 
guished citizen, per- 
haps, but not so wor- 
thy of a commemor- 
ating statue as his 
more illustrious pro- 
genitor. It seems as 
if Mr. Adams had 
wantonly sacrificed for 
the securing of the 
acclamation of those 
who are influenced by 
association the chances 
of securing greater ap- 
plause by a successful 
rendering of so rugged 
a character as must 
have been possessed 
by the old Crusader 
and “Marshal of the 
army of God and the 
Church.” To make a 
successful rendering of 
a man and horse ko 
wrapped up in tabbard a, 
and horse-cloth, which, ‘ .~ 7~ 
however gay and or- 
namental they were in 
actuality, with blazoning of gold and color, are hardly things to 
yromise satisfying results when rendered in sculpture, was so hope- 
- an undertaking that it is small wonder the result was no better. 
In connection with this bridge, but whether they were undertaken 
independently and subsequently to these competitions, or whether 
they were the elaboration of sketches prepared for the first, eques- 
trian statues have been also modelled of the Black Prince by Waldo 
Story and of Cromwell by H. R. Pinker. 

Boehm’s “ Richard I” is the second, as previously mentioned, of 
the two that now exist in England, and its author is an alien, being 
of Hungarian birth, who, in addition to his merits as a sculptor, has 
had the address and good fortune to secure the patronage of the 
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Edward |. Hamo Thornycroft, Sculptor. 
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by a sovereign grateful for the success with which he had immor- 
talized in bronze the ever-to-be-lamented Prince Albert. 

Mr. Boehm is disposed to consider his “ Richard Ceeur de Lion” 
as his most successful work, and at a recent exhibition of contem- 
porary work selected it as the subject by which he preferred to be 
represented. It is certainly a successful piece of modelling — much 
more so than Marochetti’s figure—and, very likely, the reason 
is that it is so evidently inspired from the “Colleoni” at 
Venice: the horse has 
much the same air — 
in a much less degree 
— of resistless motion, 
the riders’ seats are 
nearly identical, and 
Richard sways to the 
stride of his horse 
much as Colleoni does. 

Of other English 
Crusaders there ap 
pear to be no eques- 
trian statues. 

A few years ago 
there was talk of erect- 
ing at Paris an eques- 
trian statue to Philip 
Augustus, but, if the 
suggestion resulted in 
overt action, it is not 
known what it was. 
At any rate, no such 
statue has as yet been 
set up in honor of 
Richard’s great rival 
and companion in 
arms; nor have other 
famous Crusaders 
been more lucky. It 
appears to have been 
quite a matter of 
chance whom posterity 
would select for such 
commemoration, and 
the less known leaders 
have fared as well as 
the best. Even Louis 
IX, St. Louis, has 
been neglected, and his 
was a personality 
which seemingly shoul: 
appeal with peculiar 
emphasis to French 
sculptors. 

Baldwin of Flanders 
**Baldwin, whose dreams are of a diadem, 

Since last the Turks have tugg’d Jerusalem 

From Lusignan, content to wait meanwhile 

As Count of Flanders, till his fortunes smile : 

Him, also, Hainault’s hardy race respect, 

Scion of Charlemagne by line direct, 

And cousin to the Royalty of France.’’ 


— From Owen Meredith’s “ The Siege of Constantinople.” 





can hardly be considered an insignificant person, but he is, at least, less 
well known than Richard and Philip, whose contemporary he was, 
though he did not join with them in the Third Crusade, but, a few 
years later, became a leader in the Fourth Crusade, which, as has been 
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royal family, for whose several members the most of his work has 
been done; and not done in vain, for besides reputation and mone- 
tary reward, he has, within a few months, been raised to a baronetcy 
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shown, stopped short of its goal ; for, when the army reached Venice, 
it was found that the Venetians would not provide the promised 
transportation, save for full prepaid rates, and so, by stress of 
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circumstance, Baldwin was persuaded by the Doge Dandolo to join the 
Venetians in an attack on Zara, a revolted dependency, and then 
to attack and capture Constantinople. One result of this was the 
transferrence to Venice of the Bronze Horses of St. Mark’s, and 
another was the crowning of Baldwin as Emperor of Constantinople. 
He sustained this position for only a year or two, as he and his 
adherents soon fell victims to the intrigues of Johannes, King of 





Richard Coeur de Lion. By J. E. Boehm, R. A. From the Ar@Journal. 


julgaria, who made Baldwin his prisoner, and finally put him to 
death. At least, this is what he gave it to be understood had 
happened when he sent an answer to Pope Innocent III, who loyally 
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Count Baldwin of Flanders, Mons, Belgium. H. Lemaire, Sculptor. 


done before him, and once more return to rule over Flanders. 
Meanwhile, his daughter Jane — fit type for Shakespeare to model 
a Goneril or a Regan upon —ruled in his place. The hopes and 
beliefs of Baldwin’s friends seemed to be fully justified when at last, 
twenty years after the fact 
of his capture was known, 
there appeared in Flan- 
ders an old man of kingly 
bearing, who announced 
that he was Baldwin, es- 
caped at last, and ready 
to resume his rights once 
more. His story was 
plausible, his statements 
coherent, his recollection 
of events in his own and 
other people’s careers 
before the time of his cap- 
ture was reasonably 
precise and full; his figure 
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tivity; and yet there was J = 
| obvious reason for  dis- a nies = 

| trust and doubt. How do 

| daughters in these days Francis | on a Pedestal of Blackfriars Bridge. 
| welcome an old stranger Clesinger, Sculpter. 

who gives him elf out as the father who was reported “ missing” 
| after some battle in the Civil War? Some with gladness and 
| a full conviction of the truth of the story, no doubt; others with 
hesitancy and scepticism, but probably none without making for 
| themselves and through their friends searching inquiries into the 
| truth of the pretender’s claims. The Countess Teas was cold- 
| blooded, ambitious, heartless, may be. She had for twenty years 
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Count Eberhard, Stuttgart. L. von. Hofer, Sculptor. 


stood by the leader of his crusaders, and begged for his release. | tasted the sweets of power, and she had no desire to abandon, even 
But the wording of the answer was so ambiguous, and the particulars | for a time, the position she had held so long. She disbelieved the 
so wholly wanting, that Baldwin’s friends for a long time entertained | wanderer’s story, she denied he was her father; she felt, at any rate, 
the hope that he would finally escape from durance as Richard had ! no filial affection warming her bosom, and feeling, perhaps, that 
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local sentiment was setting too strongly against her, departed to 
France and laid the case before Louis VIII. He consented to act 
as arbiter, and the so-styled Baldwin was summoned to appear at 
the court of France. This he did, and submitted himself and his 
story to searching examination. In the main he stood the test well; 
but the fact that he could not answer some of the many questions 
put to him was seized on by the friends of Jane as proving that he 
was an impostor, and he was so adjudged, and ordered to leave 
France within three days on penalty of death. Trying to escape in 
disguise through Burgundy, he was recognized by a Burgundian 
noble, who sold him to the Countess Jane for 4,000 silver marks; 
then, having thus secured a semblance of being in the right of the 
matter, she put the unfortunate to the torture, and not unnaturally 
succeeded in wringing from him a confession that he was an impostor. 
This accomplished, the unhappy man was exhibited in mock state 
in several cities, and finally hanged. The fact that such historians as 
Sismondi, Michelet and Michaud believe that the man was actually 
Baldwin, and the further fact that Henry III of England, his con- 
temporary, believed in the truth of his story, make it extremely 
probable that the Countess Jane knowingly committed patricide. 

It is to this Count Baldwin, and not to the equally famous brother 
of Godefroy de Bouillon, who 
took part in the First Cru- 





that he was incompetent to produce it himself. Mr. Belt brought a libel suit 
against Mr. Lawes, which became quite a “ celebrated case,” many famous 
people being summoned as witnesses and experts, and resulted in a verdict of 
£5,000 damages for the plaintiff. In 1886 Mr. Belt was tried on a charge of 
obtaining money by false pretences from Sir William Abdy, and, being found 
guilty, was sentenced to a year’s imprisonment with hard labor. His works in- 
clude a memorial to Izaak Walton in Stafford Church; one to Charles Kingsley in 
Chester Cathedral; one to Beaconsfield in Hughenden Church and in the Guil- 
hall, London; a statue of Byron in Hyde Park; one of William Spottiswoode in 
the Royal Institution, and one of the Prince Imperial in Windsor Castle; 
besides a figure of *‘ Hypatia,” and a great number of portrait busts and 
statuettes, 


EpWARD III.— King of England. Born at Windsor, 1312; proclaimed king 
under a regency, 1327; married Philippa of Hainault, 1328; defeated the Scotc) 
at Halidon Hill, 1333; invaded France, and gained the battle of Créey, 1340; 
eaptured Calais, 1347; made peace after the victory of Poitiers, 1356; but sub- 
sequently lost nearly all that he had gained; died 1377. During his reign the 
movement of Wycliffe against the clergy was begun; the House of Commons first 
held its meetings apart from the House of Lords; Flemish weavers were in 





| wesnees into England; Windsor Castle was erected, and the Order of the Garter 
| founded, 


Brock. — Thomas Brock, A. R. A., was born at Worcester, in 1847, and after 
attending the local School of Design, worked for several years in the modelling 
department of the Royal Porcelain Works in that place. He came to London in 
1866, aud studied at the Royal Academy schools and under Foley, whose principa! 
assistant he became. On his master’s death in 1874, by the terms of his will, Brock 
was appointed one of the three pupils of Foley, who were to finish his uncom- 
pleted works, and he carried out the O’Connell monument in Dublin, the eques- 
trian statues of Earl Canning at Calcutta and Field-marshal Viscount Gough at 
Dublin, with other works. Among 
his own designs are equestrian 





sade, that there has just been 
erected at Mons a bronze 
equestrian statue by Lemaire. 

The fact that Count Ebe- 
hard “im Bart,” later Duke 
of Wiirtemberg, once made a 
pilgrimage to Jerusalem, 
which led to the turning over 
of a new leaf in a somewhat 
disorderly career, although 
this journey was taken long 
after the Crusades, and the 
further fact. that Hofer’s 
statue of the Count in the 
courtyard of the old schloss 
at Stuttgart is represented in 
full armor, may be taken as 
sufficient excuse for introduc- 
ing him here with other 
mailed warriors. 





EpWARD I, surnamed Long- 





statues of the Maharajahs Sir 
Jung Bahadur and Sir Runnoo- 
deep-Sing. These were executed 
for the Nepaulese Government, 
and are both at Katmandu, in 
India. His equestrian roup 
called “A Moment of eril,”’ 
was bought for the British nation 
by the Royal Academy under the 
Chantrey bequest. His chief 
works, after those named, are 
statues of Richard Baxter and 
Sir Rowland Hill at Kiddermin- 
ster ; Robert Raikes (the founder 
of Sunday-schools), and Sir 
Bartle Frere on the Thames Em- 
bankment; Sir Richard Temple at 
Bombay; Sir Erasmus Wilso: 
at Margate; Daniel O’Connell for 
Melbourne, and three of the 
Queen, for Worcester, Capetown 
and Lucknow, respectively. He 
has also produced a monument to 
Sir Harry Parkes in St. Paul's 
Cathedral, and one, erected in 
Clanabogan Ireland, to the mem- 
ory of the officers of the 66th regi- 
ment who fell at Maiwand. His 
bust of Longfellow is in West- 
minster Abbey, and he has mod- 
elled ideal figures of *‘ Salmacis” ; 








shanks. Born 1239; gained the 
battle of Evesham ; married Elea- 
nor of Castile, who accompanied 
him on his crusade, and is said to 
have saved his life at the risk of her own by sucking the poison from a wound 
given him by an assassin’s dagger in the Holy Land; became king in 1272; con- 
quered the Welsh under Llewellyn, and annexed Wales; espoused the cause of 
John Baliol in the struggle between him and Robert Bruce for the crown of 
Scotland, anc overran and subdued that country, defeating Wallace at Falkirk; 
but died (at Burgh-upon-Sands in 1307) while being carried towards the Border 
on his way to avenge the death of Comyn, who had been killed by Bruce. In his 
— the English Parliament was established in its modern form, and many wise 
and just measures instituted. The title of Prince of Wales was then first borne 
by the heir apparent. 


THORNYCROFT,. — Hamo Thornycroft, R. A., who belongs to an artistic family, 
his father and mother both being sculptors, was born in London in 1850. He 
studied under his father and at the schools of the Royal Academy, first exhibit- 
ing at that institution in 1871. He largely assisted his father, Thomas Thorny- 
croft, in the production of the fountain in Park Lane, London, and the eques- 
trian monument to Lord Mayo in Calcutta. His chief productions have been 
“ A Warrior bearing a wounded Youth from the field of battle,”’ which won the 
biennial gold medal of the Royal Academy in 1875; ‘* Lot’s Wife”; a study for 
a memorial to Harvey, the discoverer of the circulation of the blood; ** Artemis”; 
“ Teucer”™; “The Mower”; “A Sower”’’; “Medea,” and a statue to General 
Gordon for Trafalgar Square. He has executed the memorial to the poet Gray 
in Pembroke College, Cambridge, and a bust of Coleridge in Westminster Abbey. 


Henry V.— Born at Monmouth, 1388. Eldest son of Henry IV. He renewed 
the claims of England to the French crown, and these being disallowed, made 
war on France; besieged and took Harfleur; won the great battle of Agincourt: 
took Rouen after a siege of half a year; and finally made peace on condition of 
receiving the Princess Catherine in marriage and being made Regent of France 
during the rest of her father’s life, and succeeding to the French crown at his 
death. Married Catherine of Valois, and died at Vincennes, 1422. 


Brrcen.— Charles Bell Birch, A. R. A., was born in London in 1832. He 
studied in Berlin under Rauch and Wichmann, and in England at the Royal 
Academy schools and under Foley, one of whose assistants he became. In 1864 
he won the Art Union prize of £600 for his group entitled ** A Wood Nymph.’ 
He has executed two equestrian groups, one representing “The Wounded 
Trumpeter” (also known as “The Last Call”), and the other “ Lady Godiva”; 
and an equestrian statuette (in silver) of William III at the Battle of the Boyne. 
His other monumental works are statues to Lord Beaconsfield and General Earle 
for Liverpool; one to Dr. Chadwick at Bolton; one to David Reid at Cranbourne; 
and others to the Maharajah of Bulrampore, to Lieut. Walter Hamilton, and to 
the Earl of Dudley. He has also produced the following: “ Retaliation”; *‘ The 
Good Samaritan”; “ Margaret and the Jewel Casket” (from Faust); *‘ Adam 
and Eve”; “ Whittington;” “ Margaret Wilson, the Christian martyr’; many 
busts and twenty designs for the Art Union, illustrating Byron’s “ Lara.” 


EDWARD THE BLACK PRINCE. — Born 1330; Prince of Wales; son of Edward 
Ill; married Joan, Countess of Salisbury; was the chief cause of the victory of 
Crécy, 1346; invaded France in 1355 with 60,000 men, gained the battle of Poitiers 
in 1356 with an army of only 10,000 men against tremendous odds, the French 
horse alone numbering 60,000; died in 1376, 


Bet. — Richard Belt was born in London in 1851, his father being a black- 
smith. The young Belt first worked at a mechanical engineer’s and then with a 
firm of printers, but finally managed to obtain some instruction in modelling and 
then to attend the schools of the Royal Academy. He afterwards worked in 
Foley’s studio and then sent his first contribution to the Royal Academy in 1873, 
finding a friendly patron in Dean Stanley, and in time becoming a fashionable 
porteneaunsess, receiving commissions from Royalty itself. In 1882, however, 
Mr. C. B. Lawes, a former associate of Mr. Belt, and himelf an amateur sculptor, 
wrote or inspired an article in Vanity Fair, which charged that much of the 
work which passed as Mr, Belt’s was the production of others in his employ, and 


Court-yard of the Old Schloss, Stuttgart. 





“Paris”; “‘ none”; ‘* Hereward 
the Wake,” and “The Genius of 
Poetry.” 


FITZWALTER. —Sir Robert Fitz- 
walter, “‘ The City’s Champion,” Castellan and Chief Banneret of London, was a 
grandson of the celebrated Robert Fitzwalter, ** Marshal of the Army of God,” 
and leader of the Barons in the time of King John. He was in the wars of 
Gascony, in the retinue of Edmund, Earl of Lancaster, and continued there 
until he was summoned — to Parliament as a baron. He was much engaged 
in the Scottish wars, and died in 1325. 


ADAMS.— George Gammon Adams is a contemporary English sculptor, who 
has exhibited at the Royal Academy for over forty years, beginning in 1541. 
At the Great Exhibition of 1851, he was represented by a group of ** The Murder 
of the Innocents,” and a bas-relief of a ‘*Combat of Centaurs and Lapith».” 
He made the statue of Sir Charles Napier in Trafalgar Square, London, and one 
of the Rev. Hugh MeNeile in St. George’s Hall, Liverpool, and several monu- 
ments to members of the Napier family of soldiers,in St. Paul’s Cathedral. 
His other works include ‘* The Diver,” ‘‘ A Minstrel contesting with the Nightin- 
ane and a quantity of busts and portrait medallions and commemorative 
medals, 


BoruM, — Sir Joseph Edgar Boehm, R. A., was born in Vienna, of Hungarian 
parents, in 1834. He was educated in Vienna and London, and studied his art in 
Paris and Italy. He settled in England in 1862, and became a British citizen 
three years later. HeShas sunantelle great number of statues and nonuments, 
also many 9ortrait busts and statuettes, receiving numerous commissions frou 
the Royal tamily and from the British Government. Froma long list of works 
may be mentioned several statues of the Queen; “John Bunyan,” at Bedford ; 
“Sir John Burgoyne,” and “ Lord Lawrence,” in Waterloo Place, London ; 
* Carlyle,” in Chelsea ; “* Lord Northbrook,” at Calcutta ; ‘* Lord John Russell,” 
in the Houses of Pariiament ; “* Wm, Tyndale,” on the Thames Embankment ; 
“Sir Francis Drake,” at Tavistock and at Plymouth ; “‘ Beaconsfield,” in West- 
minster Abbey ; “ Darwin,” in the new Natural History Museum at South Ken- 
sington; and “ King Leopold,” of Belgium, the “ Prince Imperial” and th« 
**Duke of Albany,’ in Windsor Castle. Other monuments are those to the 
Princess Alice and her daughter for the Royal Mausoleum, at Frogmore ; Dean 
Stanley, and Lord Stratford de Redcliffe for Westminster Abbey ; Archbishop 
Tait for Canterbury Cathedral; General Sir Herbert Stewart and Gen. Gordon, 
for St. Paul’s ; and one to Lord Cardigan (of Balaclava fame), in the Chureh at 
Deene Park, Northamptonshire. Mr. Boehm’s equestrian statues include the 
* Duke of Wellington,” at Hyde Park Corner (replacing Wyatt's statue) ; “‘ Lord 
Napier of Magdala,” at Calcutta; the “ Prince of Wales,” at Bombay ; and th: 
“Prince Consort,” for Windsor Park. Besides these he has modelled the fo!- 
lowing equestrian sculptures: “ Wilhelm and Lenore,” which belonged to the 
late Empress of Russia ; “ St. George and the Dragon”; and various portrait- 


| statues of horses (some life size and others small), among them being several 


celebrated racers, for English noblemen. Of this nature is a group of ** Don- 
easter and Groom,” in the Stable Yard at Eaton ; “ King Tom,” at Mentmore 
Park, and a “ Clydesdale Stallion rearing,’’ at Luton-Hoo Park. A large mar) 
group of a man leading a bull was at the Royal Academy of 1887; a colossal lion 
and lioness has been made for Lord Leicester, at Holkham; and a sea-lion i: 
black marble for a fountain in the hall of Sir John Millais’s house. His bust of 
Whistler, anc. his statuettes of John Leech and Thackeray must not be over- 
looked. Mr. Boehm is a member of the Academies of Florence and Rome, won 4 
second-class medal at the Paris Exposition of 1878, and in 1881 was appointed 
Sculptor in Ordinary to the Queen. He was made a baronet in 1889. 


BALDWIN IX, Count of Hainault and Flanders, afterwards Baldwin |, 
Emperor of Constantinople, was born at Valenciennes in 1171. He was the son 
of Baldwin, Count of Hainault, and Margaret, sister of the Count of Flanders. 
In the year 1200 he accompanied the fourth crusade, and in 1202 joined the 
Venetians in their attack upon the Eastern capital. He was crowned Emperor 
in May, 1204, but in the following year was made prisoner by the King of the 
Bulgarians, and was either executed by order of that monarch or died in prison 
in 1205 (or 1206). Baldwin was much esteemed by the Greeks for his charity, 
temperance and justice. 
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LEMAIRE. — Hector Lemaire was born at Lille. Pupil of Dumont and Fal- 
guiére. He has won several medals. He first exhibited at the Salon in 1869. 
His works include “Samson betrayed by Delilah”; “* Nydia”; "The Age of 
Gold”; “*The Bath’; “ Maternal Love”; “Filial Love”; “ Immortality”; 
“ History”; * Morning,” and a bas-relief of “ Marriage” for the Mairie of the 
XV - arrondissement of Paris. He has also produced a number of portrait and 
ideal busts. 


CouNnT EBERHARD (called “ the Bearded ”’), — Eberhard, count and afterwards 
first duke of Wiirtemberg, was born in 1445. He succeeded to the title in 1457, 
and was placed under the guardianship of his uncle, Count Ulrich. At fourteen, 
he threw off this restraint and assumed the government, not, however, discharg- 
ing its duties but intent only on gratifying his pleasures. But later he was, by 
some means, brought to serious reflections, and undertook a pilgrimage to 
Jerusalem in 1468. He also visited Italy, became acquainted with some of the 
most famous scholars of the age, and married Barbara, daughter of Lodovico di 
Gonzaga. He began to study and to take a practical interest in the promotion 
of the new learning, and at the instigation of his wife, founded, in 1477, the 
university of Tiibingen. He befriended the famous seholar Reuchlen, whom he 
made his secretary and councillor; by the treaty of Minzingen, made in 1482, he 
secured the future indivisibility of Wiirtemberg; sympathized with the desire for 
the reformation of the church; and, though a lover of peace, knew how to bear 
the sword when war was necessary. He was made Duke in 1495, and died in 
the following year. 

HoreR. — Ludwig von Hofer, born at Ludwigsburg, in Wiirtemberg, in 1801, 
was educated at Stuttgart and Munich, working in the last-named city upon the 
ornamentation of the Glyptothek. In 1823 he went to Rome and worked for five 
years in the studio of Thorwaldsen, executing in marble that artist's‘ Angel of 
Baptism,” and modelling a ** Psyche.”” On his return to Germany, King William 
of Wiirtemberg commissioned him to execute two colossal marble groups of 
Horse-Tamers which are now in the Palace Gardens at Stuttgart, together with 
his ** Rape of Hylas.”” He was also charged with copying a number of the most 
celebrated antique and modern statues (including the various types of Venus) for 
the Villa Rosenstein and the Palace Gardens. Hofer made the ‘* Concordia” 
statue (of bronze, fifteen feet high) on the Jubilee-Column, the equestrian monu- 
ment of King William of Wiirtemberg at Stuttgart, and a “ Cupid in Anger,” in 
Rosenstein. 


[To be continued.) 
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[Contributors are requested to send with their drawings full and 
adequate descriptions of the buildings, including a statement of cost. ] 





















A STREET IN VIENNA, AUSTRIA. 
[Gelatine Print, issued only with the Imperial Edition.) 


J HIS same view was published as a photo-caustie print in this 
|! journal several years ago, but as we did not have that process 

under satisfactory control at the time the resulting view was 
hardly recognizable, and it has seemed worth while to reprint it in 
better style. 


HEVER CASTLE, KENT; KNEBWORTH, HERTFORDSHIRE; CHARLTON 
HOUSE, KENT; HATFIELD HOUSE, HERTFORDSHIRE; BERKELEY 
CASTLE, GLOUCESTERSHIRE ; COBHAM HALL, KENT. 

{Issued only with the Imperial Edition.) 


Tuese plates are reprinted from Hall’s “ Baronial Halls and 
Picturesque Edifices of England.” 


AN OLD PIANOFORTE AT OAKLAND, CAL. 


Tuts instrument was used at one of Jenny Lind’s first concerts in 
America. 


HOUSE FOR I. A. BAUM, ESQ., ROCHESTER, N. Y. MR. J. G. CUT- 
LER, ARCHITECT, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


DETAIL OF ENTRANCE TO THE SAME HOUSE. 


HOUSE OF H. MURDOCK, ESQ., BROOKLYN, N. Y. MR. C. P. H. 
GILBERT, ARCHITECT, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


TWO SUGGESTIONS FOR HOUSE FRONTS, BY MR. W. E. PASSO. 


THE CATHEDRAL, PANAMA, 5. A. 


Tue OyTLoox ror THE Bui_pinc Trapes.— In an article in Science, 
General M. C. Meigs speaks of what is before architects and builders 
between now and 1990, as follows: ‘‘ The probable increase in the ten 
years from 1930 to 1940 will be about 68,000,000. This is equivalent to 
13,600,000 families. Considering only the building trades, this will re- 
quire the construction in ten years of 14,000,000 new domiciles or 
family residences. Each will need as much floor and window area as 
now. Does any one yet foresee the volume of business and its activity, 
in constructing within a single decade as many buildings as at this time 
exist within the limits of the United States? What work for architects, 
contractors, builders, carpenters, masons, brick-layers, plasterers, brick- 
makers, quarriers, saw-mills, lime-kilns, sand-gatherers, rolling-mills 
for structural and roofing iron in sheets and beams, for tinners and 
roofers, and the thousand other trades engaged in construction, not 
only of the 14,000,000 new homes, but of the markets, stores, ware- 
houses, post-offices, court-houses, city-halls, jails, penitentiaries, etc., 
necessary in the administration of an additional population equal to all 
that exists now on the northern continent! What will be the work of 
providing, and delivering at every house, three meals a day, and every 
day, for each inhabitant thereof?” ¥ 
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{< TN EFFECT OF THE WEATHER ON BUILD- 
pt ; ING OPERATIONS.— THE WILLIAMSON 
; TRADE SCHOOL.— THE CITY-HALL 
TOWER. — EXHIBITION OF THE PENN- 
SYLVANIA SCHOOL OF INDUSTRIAL ART. 

— THE BABYLONIAN EXPEDITION. 
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of rain that has fallen this season 
has kept back the work on many 
important buildings not yet under roof, and has been especially 
disastrous to the builders and to some of their sub-contractors. The 
brickmakers have suffered more, perhaps, than any of the others, 
for thousands of bricks laid out to dry have been washed out of all 
semblance of shape by the unremitting downpour, and work at the 
brick-yards has been subject to the most vexatious delays. When 
one considers that the output of Philadelphia hand-made bricks is 
more than half-a-million a day, the importance of this loss is easily 
seen: and the bricklayers have suffered but little less. During one 
continuous week, what with the slushing of the mortar and 
the water-soaking of the stacked bricks at the buildings, brick- 
layers and hod-carriers were unable to work, and contractors help- 
lessly occupied their idle time in calculating the probable amount of 
their forfeits. The excavation of new cellars, too, has been accom- 
panied by most unusual difficulty, and often only finished with the 
aid of pumps. Nevertheless, there has been no falling off in the 
amount of building both going on and projected. In the city itself, 
more office-buildings and theatres are under way, and more old 
houses are being either remodelled or torn down to make way for 
new ones, than usual; while in the suburbs, beside a very fair 


number of substantial dwelling-houses, it is doubtful if there were 


ever more schools, homes, reformatories and asylums being built at 
one time than there are this summer. , ” 

There is a new building about to be begun, of which, probably, 
only the foundations will be finished this year —the Williamson 
Free School of Mechanical Trades. Five architects were asked, 
and paid, to compete for this [it may be of interest to the profession 
to know that, after this fact was published, twenty others volun- 
teered to submit sketches for nothing, and were most properly 
refused — an instance that goes far to show that the client is not 
always so black as he is painted, and that the architect is not always 
the sensitive creature that we expect him to be]; and at a meeting 
of the Board of Trustees, held on the 23d inst., the design of Messrs. 
Furness & Evans was accepted and those gentlemen, consequently, 
selected architects of the school. The buildings will be placed on 
the southern —_ of a hill overlooking the beautiful valley of Glen 
Riddle, and will comprise a large building for the officers of the 
school (including a general dining-room and an auditorium) and 
three workshops, and, to begin with, seven cottages for the boys. 
This institution — founded by bequest of the late Isaiah V. William- 
son — will be rather a supplement than a rival to the trade school, 
mentioned in a former letter, that the master-builders, with Colonel 
Auchmuty’s generous support, have determined to establish, since 
in the Williamson School it is proposed to teach the mechanical 
trades, and not only those allied to building. 

When we consider that in the course of a few years these two insti- 
tutions ought to turn loose on us a lot of skilled American mechanics 
capable of executing the most finished kinds of building work, it 
seems a pity that Mr. Koeckkler’s legacy to the Philadelphia Chapter, 
A. I. A., which is to provide for all manner of things that shall 
conduce “to improving the architecture of buildings in the city of 
Philadelphia,” is not to go into effect for seven years; for in seven 
years, if architects persist in following the kind of design that seems 
just now most popular — for example, that of the still unfinished 
but much-admired bank-building on the site of the old Temple 
Theatre — there will be very little for the Chapter’s future professor 
of architecture to point out to his pupils but “awful examples.” By 
that time, too, it is be feared that the tower of the Public Buildings 
may be finished, for the City Controller is to be asked for something 
more than one million two hundred thousand dollars to be used up 
next year somewhere about the buildings; and this looks as though 
the tower, which, at its present stage, is really beautiful, were now 
to be loaded down with the clumsy mass of cast-iron details that has 
been designed for its “topping out.” However, it will give the 
Chapter’s future professor another “example.” As a matter-of-fact, 
when the Chapter shall begin to receive its half-yearly dividend, it 
will receive at the same time a very great responsibility, and it will 
be the imperative duty of the men who care most for the cause of 
good architecture to see to it that the money is not wasted. 

The directors of the Pennsylvania Museum and School of Indus- 
trial Art were so much encouraged by the success of the School’s 
exhibition last year that they resolved to hold another, lasting from 
October 7 to November 18, and on a much larger scale than that of 
1888. It is called the Exhibition of American Art Industry of 1889, 
and includes a competition for American workmen. ‘There will be 








exhibits of and prizes for pottery, porcelain, glassware, stained 
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glass, terra-cotta, tiles and mosaic-work. None but Americans will 
be allowed to compete for prizes. It would, no doubt, be desirable 
for the success of the exhibition to hold it in the city proper; but 
so much more space will be needed this year than last rs se are 
almost four times as many exhibitors), that after an exhaustive 
search no fit place, with the requisite amount and distribution of 
light, could be found nearer than Memorial Hall in the Park. It 
has, therefore, been resolved to use this building, more than half the 
floor-space of which will be given up for the purpose, and the per- 
manent exhibition, meanwhile, moved elsewhere. While the distance 
from town to the building in the Park is so great that, in spite of 
the special arrangements that are being made for rapid transporta- 
tion, the attendance will doubtless be smaller than if the exhibition 
were on one of the main thoroughfares of the city, the advantages 
that Memorial Hall presents are manifold. It is, indeed, hard to 
find a place better adapted to showing exhibits to advantage, and 
this is especially true of one of the main features, stained-glass. 
The whole process, by the way, of working in stained-glass will be 
shown, from the original sketch to the complete window. Mr. 
LaFarge is understood to have promised some new designs, as well 
as the Tiffany Company and Mr. Crowninshield ; in fact, most, if not 
all, the best-known designers. The committee expect, with reason, 
that this will be by all odds the best display of stained glass ever 
made in this country. The part devoted to glassware also promises 
well, at least in quantity; and the mosaic exhibit, although one can 
almost certainly predict that the best of it will not be by American 
hands, ought to be a very interesting feature. This kind of decora- 
tion is so cheap, so durable, and, as a rule, in such quiet, pleasant 
tones, that it is not surprising to see it coming more and more into 
general use. The terra-cotta display will in all probability be a 
pretty large one. There are prizes offered for the best vase, capital, 
caryatid, or other detached object, and for the best panel, frieze or 
spandrel, beside the usual prizes for the best general exhibits. The 
list of prizes for the pottery and porcelain section is very long, and 
includes a good many in which success will depend on merit of 
design quite as much as on skilful manipulation and burning. This 
is also the case in some of the prizes for tiles —a department that 
promises, thus far, very well indeed. It is quite probable that the 
Schoo! will add to its list next year an exhibition of metal-work, an 
art in the development of which America has amply done her share. 

The University of Pennsylvania has just cause to congratulate 
itself on the success of the first year’s work of the Babylonian 
Expedition sent out under its auspices last summer. The object of 
the expedition is to explore the country watered by the lower Tigris 
and Euphrates. One of the chief reasons why this region, so 
abundant in monuments of the highest historical and architectural 
interest, has been heretofore comparatively unknown to archolo- 
gists, has been the uniform hostility of the Turkish Government to 
any proposed exploration. The Public Ledger of this city, from 
whose columns many of the following facts have been gleaned, is 


authority for the statement that, although France and England have | 


made repeated requests on behalf of their scholars for similar expe- 
ditions, they have always— at least, since the French expedition of 
1852 — been refused; whereas the United States, through the efforts 
of our new consulate at Bagdad, had their request granted with 
gratifying quickness. Once on the ground, however, or on the edge 
of it, it appears that the American expedition was subjected to the 
most vexatious delays. The Turkish 
hurry to ratify its agreement. The members of the expedition, not 
daunted by having been shipwrecked in the Mediterranean, where 
they lost many of their instruments, were somewhat discouraged by 
this indefinite delay. After eight or nine weeks of tiresome waiting, 
however, and as the rainy season was approaching, they were 
allowed to begin work. Practically, they have not had more than 
seven working months up to this time, for the rainy season means com- 
plete inundation of the country, but in that time have been unearthed 
about three thousand tablets. These tablets are of sunburned clay, 
and range in date from 1500 B. c. to about 3750 B. c. Most of them 
were found in the town of Nipparu, which, until the expedition got 
its four hundred Arabs at the work of excavating, was merely a 
huge mound on the edge of a marsh, with jackais, hyenas and 
gazelles for its only inhabitants. 
numberless coffins proved that the explorers were on the site of the 
old cemetery. This cemetery has been found so large that it is 
pretty definitely concluded to have been, as it were, a national 
burying-ground. ‘There are near this cemetery, but separated from 
it by what was probably a canal, two smaller mounds, and it is to 
the exploration of these last that the explorers are looking forward 
with impatience. These are supposed to be: one, the site of the 
temple of Bel, and the other the city proper. The mound that is 
supposed to cover the ancient temple — known to be a four-story 
structure — is more than one hundred feet above the level of the 
plain, and the foundations of the temple have been found to be 
twenty-five feet below this level. Beside a large proportion of the 
tablets already spoken of, many of which are inscribed with records 
of immense historic value, there have been discovered in this mound 
several large bas-reliefs and a number of friezes, which, in accord- 
ance with the original agreement under which the exploring party 
was fitted out, are to go to the University, as custodian of any works 
of art that might be found. A special 
library building has been reserved for this collection, of which the 
best of the bas-reliefs will be let into the venetian-red background 


Government seemed in no 


The immediate discovery of | 


po of the still unfinished | 


of the walls. From all appearances, there will be need of more 

space next year to accommodate the expected increase of the collec- 
| tion, for the explorers regard the result of this year’s work mainly 
in the light of a successful survey of a region that promises far 
richer treasures than anv it has already yielded. 












THE NEWBERRY LIBRARY.— THE EFFORTS 
MAKING TO SECURE THE WORLD’S FAIR. 
— IRON VIADUCTS. — MOVING A LARGE 
BUILDING. — A CHILD’S PLAY—HOUSE. 


J HE past month seems to have been unusually quiet and un- 
I! eventful in the architectural world here, so that there is little 
but professional gossip to be chronicled. 

The construction of two very large commercial buildings has, 
indeed, been actually commenced, but, except as a study of founda- 
tions, they are at present decidedly uninteresting. Several other 
large building projects that were announced some time ago have 
made but little progress, while of our only important semi-public 
building, the Newberry Library, the public is vouchsafed no very 
| definite information. ‘The library is the one that has an endowment 
| 


of several million of dollars, and of which the architect was a pointed 
over a year ago, as noted at that time in these letters. ¢ archi- 
tect is now credited with the statement that only three persons, the 
| two trustees and himself, know what the plans are to be. Why such 
| profound secrecy is necessary in a building of this character is 
| searcely apparent; and, moreover, if the fact is, as the newspapers 
| state, it cannot but be a matter of surprise that the librarian has not 
| been consulted, since he seems to be recognized as probably the best 
posted man on libraries in the United States. If however, as would 
now appear, his opinions are not to be asked and followed, it will 
certainly not be very greatly to the credit of the trustees who surely 
do not make pretense to any special knowledge as regards libraries 
and library needs. 
In a mild way, the whole city is, as a matter of course, agitated on 
| the subject of the World’s Fair in 1892. As for the ninety-and- 
nine (more or less) reasons why the fair should be held in Chicago, 
and nowhere else, all are respectfully referred to any of the Chicago 
daily newspapers, where the particular advantages of central 
location, summer-resort climate, genuine American civilization, 
hotels, railroads, etc., can be studied up at leisure. At any rate, the 
| very important factor of a huge popular subscription has (in con- 
| tradistinction to the New York style) been so systematically and 
successfully carried out, and so general a popular endorsement 
obtained from the entire West and many portions of the South, that 
the utmost confidence is felt that, as usual, Chicago’s energy and 
liberality will be rewarded. 

Under a general cominittee, sub-committees without number have 
been at work. Each trade and profession has been canvassed by 
| prominent members of these bodies. As would have been expected, 
the architects do not appear to have been as enthusiastic as those 
directly engaged in commercial affairs; nevertheless, they have sub- 
scribed quite generally, although in not very large individual sums. 
Should the great fair come here, undoubtedly a few architects and 
engineers would be greatly benefited, but the majority of the pro- 
fession seems to have doubts as to any great general good that they, 
as a body, would obtain, although some sanguine members insist that 
each and every architect would see his work increased thirty per cent 
from the moment the location was definitely fixed at Chicago. 
Already several minor schemes of interest are under consideration, 
and committees working upon them: among others is the idea of 
having a special opera written by Gounod, based upon incidents in 
the life of Columbus; this opera to be given during the exhibition in 
the new Auditorium hall. A statue of Queen Isabella, and.probably 
one of Columbus, would be erected by parties and societies not 
directly connected with the exhibition. The fact is, about as the 
popular papers express it, that Chicago is “ hustling,” and is prepared 
to move upon Congress with the solid cash in hand, and backed by 
the energy of the whole West. 

Among the public improvements going are several fine iron 
viaducts over different railroad tracks, and the one at Twelfth Street, 
| which has now been building for two years, is at present nearly com- 
pleted, having a total length of about a mile. For the past two 

months the approaches at the East End have been in course of 
| construction, necessitating the destroying of several buildings. On 
State Street, exactly in the path of this approach, was a five-story 
brick and stone building containing five stores, and having an area 
of about 100 x 125 feet. It was too good a building to destroy, so a 
| small army of men were set to work, and it was raised by jack- 
| 
| 
| 


| 





screws, and blocked up on timbers, until a heavy wooden timbering 
could be placed under it, similar to the runners of a sled — these 


runners being possibly six feet apart. The whole building was then 


let down upon another timber construction arranged as a track. 
This runway was covered with wax, and by working a large number 
of jack-screws, placed horizontally, and braced against the street 
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retaining-wall, the whole building was slowly moved south, nearly a 
hundred feet. The old building is now once more upon screws, and 
is having a new foundation built under it, so that it will soon be 
firmly established in its new locality. Although the building was 
estimated at 8,000 tons weight, there seems to have been no serious 
cracks or injury, and, indeed, several families did not move out 
during the entire operation, though they must have suffered very 
considerable inconvenience on account of the disturbing of sewer, 
water and gas connections. 

Certainly no private residence recently erected has been such an 
object of curiosity, and been daily watched by such a wondering 
crowd as a toy play-house just built by a resident of the North Side 
for his little daughter. The construction is said to have cost about 
$2,500, and, although it cannot boast of any architectural effect 
unless towers and galvanized-iron are such, yet it has been illus- 
trated in the daily papers and written up more fully than any recent 
house in the city. The furnishing of the different rooms has been 
described in detail, while the water-supply and other sanitary points 
have been more gravely described than the healthy conditions of 
hundreds of our tenement-houses in the slums. 




















THE A. A. A. 8. IN TORONTO. — NEW 
OFFICERS. — THEORIES OF ELECTRI- 
CAL ACTION.—“ NORTH AMERICAN 
MESOZOIC.” —MOUNDS IN THE NORTH- 
WEST.— MAMMOTH CAVE. — EVOLU- 
TION OF ORNAMENT. — PRESERVING 
WOOD.—ANALYSES OF IRON AND 
STEEL.— CIVIL ENGINEERING. —-JA- 
PANESE TOMBS. — PRESERVATION OF 
MONUMENTS. 





J HERE can be no subject for this month’s Canadian letter of 
more general interest than the meeting of the American Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Science in Toronto. The thirty- 
ninth annual session has just been completed, and it was to this city, 
in response to a very hearty invitation, that the Association repaired 
at the end of last month. This is the third time that a session has 
been held in Canada, and it afforded the members no little pleasure 
in exchanging ideas with Canada’s men of science; and the reception 
accorded them was, according to their own verdict, the finest of the 
thirty-nine, “with the exception only of Boston” (comparisons are 
not pleasant, and we feel we should like to know wherein Boston 
excelled Toronto, but that is, by the way), our guests at any rate 
appeared to be thoroughly satisfied. The first day was devoted 
principally to general business, the election of officers, arrangements 
of meetings, striking committees, election of new members, and so on, 
and the Association settled down rapidly and steadily to work. 

The new President is Professor Mendenhall, of Washington. 
Mr. H. C. Bolton, New York, was elected Secretary in the place of 
Mr. Frank Baker, of Washington, absent. The Vice-President of 
Section D was also unavoidably absent, and Prof. J. Denton, of 
Stevens Institute, Hoboken, N. J., took his place. The retiring 
President was Major Powell, of Washington. ‘The Secretary, Prof. 
Putnam, announced the election of fifty-two new members, making a 
total of one hundred and seventy-three this session. 

During the week of the session we seem to have been in a perfect 
whirlwind of science. Over a couple of hundred papers were pre- 
sented, touching at greater or less length on pretty nearly every topic 
under the sun—on science, art and history, facts and theories, 
ascertained and speculative, and it is a little difficult to collect one’s 
thoughts and arrange one’s ideas so as to give an account of those 
papers of particular interest to the readers of the American Architect. 

The greatest subject of the present day, and that which was 
treated upon more fully than any other, is “ Electricity,” and Prof. 
H. S. Carhart read a long and exhaustive paper on “ Theories of 
Electrical Action.” After remarking upon the universal interest 
taken in the subject, and showing how the development of electric 
science affects everybody, he entered upon the theories of its action, 
and concluded with the following deductions: “ Electro-magnetic 
waves are not only like light, but they are light; or, to put it more 
fully, all radiant energy is transmitted as electro-magnetic waves in the 
luminiferous ether. Electricity has thus annexed the entire domain 
of light and radiant heat, and has become a truly imperial realm. 
Long waves from an alternating current represent energy. Through 
space it is conveyed with the velocity of light, and through other non- 
conductors, dialectrics, with a smaller velocity, precisely as in the 
case of the radiant energy of light and heat. Henceforth the com- 
plete equation for the distribution of energy by means of alternating 
currents must include a term to express the radiation from the 
circuit. It may, indeed, be found that this term represents no in- 
considerable part of the energy communicated to the wire in the 
case of very rapid alternations. The language applied to electrical 
phenomena must, in the future, always include as a prominent term, 
the luminiferous ether. The experiments of Hertz have made it 





impossible to explain electrical facts without taking this invisible 
medium into account. There is no such thing as electrical or 
magnetic action at a distance. As the ear responds to the slow 
oscillations of an electrical discharge, through the intermediate 
agency of heat, so the eye of the mind responds to those more rapid 
oscillations, the existence of which has been demonstrated by experi- 
ment. No less clearly does the magnetic field appear as a system of 
lines of stréss in the ambient ether. But definiteness has taken the 
place of the metaphysical speculations of earlier times. Complete 
ignorance has, at least, been superseded by half knowledge. We 
may not yet affirm that the ether is electricity, but we are, doubtless, 
nearer a solution of this old problem than ever before.” 

An interesting paper in the geological and geographical section 
was read by Professor White, of Washington, on the “ North 
American Mesozoic.” He told us that on the Atlantic coast the 
rocks now generally regarded as of Triassic age, are found occupying 
limited isolated districts from Prince Edward Island on the north to 
the State of South Carolina on the south. If they extend farther in 
the same direction, they are covered by later formations. In Prince 
Edward Island they are found resting conformably upon reputed 
permian strata, which is exceptionable, as elsewhere they rest uncon- 
formably upon various formations, from the archzan to the carbonif- 
erous strata. The character of this mesozoic was very fully de- 
scribed, and it would appear that in North America, in later 
mesozoic times, a higher stage of development with relation to 
animal life was exhibited than in Europe; and the difference in 
grade among the now living indigenous fauna of the different con- 
tinents, respectively, indicates that a similar difference in the rate of 
development has also prevailed in different divisions of the animal 
kingdom. 

In the anthropological section Professor Bryce, of Winnipeg, 
lectured on “The Winnipeg Mound Region” being the most 
northerly district on the American continent where mounds have 
been examined. Mr. Bryce examined a region some 400 miles east 
to west, and running from the international boundary line north- 
ward; the most northern mound being seen in about 52° north 
latitude. Out of some sixty mounds he opened ten in connection 
with the Manitoba Historical and Scientific Society. Numerous 
skeletons where exhumed, and one skull (exhibited) was distinctly 
krathycephalic. Charcoal, red and yellow ochre, and charred birch 
bark were found in great quantities; and articles of daily use, such 
as tools, personal ornaments, stone implements, a set of gaming 
stones, bones, whistles, shells. All the mounds are circular, and 
situated on prominent headlands. The majority of skeletons were 
probably of Mandans of the Missouri, who were almost exterminated 
by small-pox fifty years ago. Some of the mounds dated back as far 
as 400 years. 

While on this subject, 1 may mention a paper by the Rev. H. C. 
Hovey, of the Scientific American. The subject, which has been a 
special study of Mr. Hovey’s, was the “ Mammoth Cave.” As is well- 
known the cave is arranged in several tiers or galleries, through 
which chasms have been cut by rushing water. Mr. Hovey was the 
first visitor to follow the guide across a treacherous chasm known as 
the “covered pit,” beyond which he found a series of pits exceeding 
in size any that have ever been discovered in any part of the world. 
He was not prepared with means for taking measurements, but in 
last April he sent Mr. Ben. Harris, a photographer, to visit the 
pits and make a thorough investigation. Mr. Harrison measured 
the whole series, and found them to vary from 47 feet to 135 feet 
deep. Through a crevice he got to the bottom of the deepest, and 
there discovered that the entire series of pits, eight in all, are con- 
nected at the bottom with a magnificent cave or hall said to be 
several hundred feet long. 

Mr. W. H. Holmes, of the United States Bureau of Ethnology, 
took for his subject “The Evolution of Ornament — the American 
lesson.” ‘American art furnishes a large body of data, which 
deserves careful consideration. This is especially true, since the 
primitive character of aboriginal art renders its use in the study of 
questions of evolution comparatively easy.” In this paper, the devel- 
opment of certain well-known conventional designs were treated. 
“ Two arts— the textile and the ceramic —are found to be almost 
exclusively concerned. Elements of decoration enter these two arts 
in two great currents, one of which carries mechanical, and the 
other graphic, elements. When once within the realm of decoration, 
these elements are subject to the realm of two great forces — the 
esthetic desires of the mind and the technical or mechanical 
agencies of the art. In the textile arts these agencies are very 
pronounced, and it is easily shown that through their action all 
forms, mechanical and graphic, tend to assume the linear or geometric 
character. Arts of a more or less graphic or plastic nature act in 
their own ways to produce corresponding results. It is seen that 
strong resistance to this tendency of the arts to reduce all graphic 
forms to the purely geometric is offered by the association of ideas 
with the delineations. We have here the conservative force of art, 
which, in order to express ideas clearly, holds tenaciously to the first 
form of expression — the graphic.” 

On “ Preserving Wood Against Decay,” Mr. Chanute, of Chicago, 
said that at least four methods had proved successful: (1) Kyaniz- 
ing, or preserving with corrosive sublimate; (2) copperizing with 
sulphate of copper; (3) burnettizing with chloride of zinc; and (4) 
creosoting with dead oil of coal-tar. The first two methods are 
gradually falling into disuse, and, of the latter, creosoting is the most 
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effective. Cross-grained timber, such as white oak or chestnut, 
should not be treated at all; but more porous woods, as hemlock, 
bastard pine and beech, will take the treatment well, and the wood 
will last twice as long. 

Mr. Langley, of Pittsburgh, read a paper on the “ International 
Standards for the Analyses of Iron and Steel.” He stated that a 
system of international standards had been arranged between 
England, France, Germany, Sweden and the United States. He 
gave a description of the system, and asked for the appointment by 
the committee of one chemist, to act with six others, to conduct the 
analysis on behalf of the American committee, and to codperate 
with the European analysts. Mr. Thomas Brown, of Boston, was 
appointed, with Prof. F. A. Gooch, of Yale College, New Haven, 
Conn., as alternative. 

“The Economic Conditions of Long-Span Bridges, with Special 
Reference to the Proposed North River Bridge at New York City,” 
was a paper by Gustav Lindenthal, Civil Engineer, Pittsburgh and Bal- 
timore. After a general introduction and historical allusion to the 
development of bridge-building, there was an interesting discussion 
on the most suitable types of bridges for long spans, with reference 
to certain local conditions. Methods of calculating strains, materials, 
and economic forms of materials were discussed, and the great 
economy of using steel instead of iron was shown. The effect of 
temperature upon the metal, particularly in suspension bridges, and 
wind effects, were dwelt upon for the purpose of showing how the 
bridge type for the proposed North Kiver bridge was selected. The 
guiding features of this bridge were then described and its dimen- 
sions given, but, as they have appeared in a former number of this 
paper, I will omit them for the sake of economizing space. 

There was a paper by Mr. Hitchcock on “ Ancient Japanese 
Tombs,” giving the history of funeral customs in that country. 
“The most ancient form was a simple mound of earth, the body 
being, perhaps, placed in a wooden coffin. Cave-burial was also 
practised, caves being hewn out the rock, and here the dead were 
placed in earthern coffins. Then, in point of time, came mounds of 
two forms: one with stone chambers with long entrance-passages, 
constructed by piling up large stones and covering them with earth ; 
the other large mounds surrounded by one or two moats. Many 
early emperors are buried in such tombs in the Jamato Province. 
Their form is like a long mound—one hundred feet in length, run- 
ning north and south, with a slight depression near the middle and 
a contraction at the sides. The south end is square, the north end 
rounded. Interment was near the top of the north end. The sides 
were terraced, and the soil supported by clay cylinders about two 
feet long and eight inches or one foot in diameter. In early times 
it was the custom to bury, up to the neck, persons in attendance upon 
a high officer upright round his grave alive, and leave them to 
die. This custom was abolished and clay figures substituted, and 
now,” said Mr. Hitchcock, “very strange figures are occasionally 
found in the tombs.” [Question: Is this really the origin of these 
figures, or may they not be something akin to the Egyptian figures 
meant for the habitation of the spirit of the dead? 1 had no oppor- 
tunity of asking the lecturer. ] 

The committee appointed to memorialize Congress on the subject 
of the preservation of archeological monuments on the public lands 
had pushed the matter favorably through one house, and it had been 
favorably considered by a committee of the other house. This com- 
mittee gave-in their report among many others, and were requested to 
continue their work. 

The next session of the American Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science will be held at Indianapolis on the third Wednesday 
of August, 1890, Mr. G. A. Goodall, Cambridge, Mass., being elected 
President. 





HEATING APPARATUS.—TAPESTRY AND 
HANGINGS. 


JO-DAY we will go through the indus- 
| trial section of France, and note still 
the things which are connected with 
architecture or the decorative arts, although 
in a less direct manner. I wish to speak of 
tapestries, decorations and French stoves. 
As to Class 27, consecrated to heating ap- 
paratus, it includes all possible kinds of 
models of fireplaces, stoves, heaters, etc. 
I have already had occasion to say how the 
greater part of these apparatus called 
“economical” are still defective, in spite of 
the improvements which every day attempts to incorporate with 
them, since the time of the one invented by Dr. Chouberski, the first 
of its kind—a little out of style to-day in favor of the Cadé stove 
and the “ Salamander,”, the principal good qualities of which are 
their having a visible fire and better-regulated draught. 
By the side of these fireplaces and domestic stoves we find, in 





Class 27, the apparatus for ventilation and heating by hot-water, 
steam and warm air, manufactured by Messrs. Anthonay, Cuan, 
Geneste and Herscher, of whom we will speak more at length in 
connection with the special exhibit of these last gentlemen upon the 
esplanade of the ieiclien Independently of these entirely serious 
apparatus, | may mention the pretty stoves and fireplaces in faience 
by Picquefeu and by Lebnitz, who, amongst other things, exhibit 
a stove arranged in imitation of the old stoves of Nuremburg, the 
principal pieces of which have been made in the same seventeenth- 
century moulds. Some of these moulds are shown in the exhibit of 
the History of Labor in the Palace of the Liberal Arts. 

Before leaving this class, I will mention, by way of curiosity, a 
new invention of Dr. Chouberski, about which there is much discus- 
sion. It is a toilet commode. The apparatus pretends, externally, 
to be a cabinet with mirror of ordinary size. Internally, we find 
douche-jets of every kind, and the wherewithal to bathe one’s self 
from head to feet — with two gallons only of water. The apparatus 
is evidently ingenious, but its small size, given all the ends it aims 
to achieve, seems to me to offer a feeble guaranty of practical results. 

The tapestry decorators, who occupy a surface of about 2,600 
square metres, show us the different ways of arranging a baldac- 
chino and of draping stuffs and curtains. Shall I say that these are 
generally tormented, and the tapestry-makers, who dub themselves 
decorators with such facility, are often wanting in taste and discre- 
tion? We can remark, nevertheless, the bedchamber exposed by 
the Maison Jansen, which always attracts a crowd by its virginal 
freshness. It is so >retty, so clean and fine, so delicate, so tender, 
that one asks, “Who could properly inhabit such a chamber?” 
Le Magazin du Louvre, the Bon Marché, and those in the Place 
Clichy have also sufficiently interesting exhibits, as well as M. Par- 
foury, a marble-worker, who has sent a dressing-table entirely of 
marble, composed by M. Cuvillier, architect, which is of good style 
and of great richness. 

Very interesting is the class of upholstery, an industry where the 
erfection of workmanship has effected considerable amelioration. 
Jntil now our recognized superiority existed particularly with regard 
to articles of luxury. To-day, in the manufacture of cheap mechan- 
ical contrivances we have reached the stage of competing with 
foreigners. 

In design and color the present mode affects the Oriental style. 
We find in Class 21 models of Persian and Smyrna carpets of great 
richness. One of the most interesting exhibits is that of the Maison 
Sallandrouze Bros., of Aubusson, who show us carpets in every 
style and of all kinds, made by machinery at little cost, although 
having a very rich and decorative effect. M. Croe, father and sons, 
exhibit a very beautiful Jacquard moquette carpet of great fineness 
of design and color. The Oriental and Persian carpets of the 
Maison Louillat, at Aubusson, are at once very thick and of remark- 
able suppleness, the designs are well-studied and the color warm. 

The tissues of M. Catteau, rich embroideries in the Oriental and 
Renaissance style, must also be mentioned, and those of the Maison 
Edouard Bernaux, Defrennes, Duplong, Hordé and Simon (formerly 
Tresca), who exhibit interesting reproductions of ancient tapestry, 
woven in the Jacquard loom, and the Savonnerie 4 points noués of M. 
Gache & Co., a large fragment of fine design. The Maison Hamot 
has applied itself especially to the reproduction of the paintings of 
the masters. It is thus that they show us the “Cascade,” after 
Mazerolles, a difficult example to accomplish in the loom; “ The 
Target,” after Boucher; “The Bath of Psyche and Cupid,” after J. 
Romain; “ Autumn,” after Lebrun; then different carpets and Louis 
XV furniture, a carpet from the Savonnerie, and two very curious 
reproductions of Persian carpets from the Goupil collection in silk 
and wool, with inscriptions in silver. The Maison Braquenié also 
shows reproductions of paintings by Rubens, Ehrman, Fragonard ; 
tapestries on a silk background after Oudry, Savonneries, and “ The 
Twelve Months,” after Audran. But all of these reproductions, 
curious tours de force and difficult of accomplishment, are false 
applications of a kind of decoration and ornamentation which is not 
adapted to tapestry, and which, consequently, is not suitable for it. 

Decorative, in another way, are the carpets and hangings of M. 
Ferdinand Leborgne of Lannoy (Nord), who succeeds in making, at 
very lost cost, as compared with the cost in their native country, 
models of Oriental tapestry of the richest colors and most fantastic 
designs. Two specimens, six metres high and three metres wide, 
decorate the doorway separating Class 21 from the Egyptian bazaar, 
and attract attention by their joyous air and their brilliancy. M. 
Leborgne is the first who had the idea, and found the means, of 
utilizing jute as a textile fibre for furniture-covering. He shows 
some samples of it, which, thanks to the improvements effected since 
1878, have an air of elegance and a very decorative effect, and this 
at very modest cost. 

In the jewelry class we must particularly remark two altars which 
are exhibited in the central gallery — the high-altar for St. Quen, at 
Rouen, executed by the Maison Poussielgue-Rusand, after the design 
of M. Sauvageot, and the high-altar for the cathedral at Rouen, by 
the same author, and executed by the Maison Trioullier. For my 
part, I like the second best, in stone and gilded bronze, as being the 
more architectural; but the other, of all bronze, is perhaps more 
carefully executed as a piece of jewelry-work. M. Poussielgue- 
Rusand also exhibits in Glass 24, bits of religious jewelry, of re- 


markable execution; but in this order of ideas, there is, perforce, 
little progress in the form of shrines, reliquaries, ossuaries, chalices, 
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etc., which are always inspired after some old models. It is in 
domestic jewelry that we must look for progress and new tendencies. 
In a general way this can be reproached with being a little too much 
studied, but we must acknowledge that great ability in the way of 
execution is exhibited in this room. Other jewellers seem to seek 
their inspiration most often in the style of the eighteenth century, 
and some make excursions into the field of Japanese design. The 
most interesting things shown are those by MM. Christofle, Fro- 
ment, Meurice, Odiot, ete. M. Brincourt. 


JEAN PAUL AUBE.!—IIL. 


‘FyT the Salon of 
1885, Aubé ex- 
posed a plaster 

statue, larger than life, 

of General Joubert, 
killed at the battle of 

Novi, in 1799. Jou- 

bert was one of the 

hundreds of fiery and 
brave warriors with 
whom France has so 
gorgeously decorated 
the pages of her 
military history. He 
was named general at 
the age of twenty-six, 
on the field of the 
battle of Loano. On 
the plains of Lodi, in 
1799, he was surprised 


waroff, the famous 
Russian General. See- 
ing some _ regiments 
about to retreat before overwhelming numbers, he galloped towards 
them with a few cavalry, caused them to halt, by his animated 
words, and again to face the enemy. At this moment a ball struck 
his heart, and he had just time enough, before he fell dead, to cry 
out, “Go ahead! Go ahead, and always. Drag me one side and 
cover me up, so that the Russians will not find me, and will think 
that I am always with you.” 

The statue represents the General at the battle of Rivoli, 1797, 
when, seeing his grenadiers falter, he jumped from his horse, that had 
at that moment been killed, seized the gun of a dead soldier, and 
pointing to the enemy, cried out in inspiring tones, “ Advance, my 
comrades! Advance!” and thus led them to “one of Bonaparte’s 
most beautiful victories.” 

The appearance of the “Joubert” seemed to be an excellent 
occasion for a fuller expression of Aubé’s merits than had hitherto 
occurred, and it was readily taken advantage of. He was now, not 
only the author of several excellent statues, the winner in the great 
Gambetta monument contest, but a sculptor requiring the proper 
amount of professional analysis. 

“The Joubert is simply the masterpiece of the Salon, a model of 
truth and harmony of movement. No one is more Attic than Aubé, 
and none better than he can find the just note of the Beautiful. 
Equally apart from academic dryness and extreme naturalism he 
proves himself to be a perfect eclectic. His Joubert is the highest 
and purest expression of modern art. Noble tranquility of line, 
perfect harmony of parts, and above all movement, life, passion. It 
isthe kind of seulpture that will intlaence, by its genius, our future 
sculptors.” The Revue des Beaux Arts spoke as follows: “ In the 
hot battle that is being carried on between the school and the inde- 





pendents, Aubé has been enabled by his fine mind to place himself | 


simply on the side of good taste. 

“His nature, made up of fineness and clairvoyance, delicately bal- 
anced, has kept him away from the weaknesses of the one and the 
imperfections of the other. He lives in an art atmosphere that will 
take care of itself. His delicate modelling, exquisite to a degree, is 
put to the service of serenity. His Dante, his Bailly, his Shake- 
speare, are finished works, and reveal an artist preoccupied by the 
beautiful in the grand. 

“The Joubert contains the distinction and power already indicated 
in his previous compositions. The general is full of fire. He 


marches without fear, without effort, without theatrical pose, to 


victory or death. 

“ His heroism is natural, without too much emphasis, and ready in 
gesture. You feel that he is a brave man accustomed to war, a 
chief who is obeyed and who has simply to raise a finger to lead his 
soldiers. Joubert remembers that’ he has been a common soldier; 
and gloved as a general, he picks up the gun of a veteran to serve as 
the baton of a commander. 
vanquishing him. 
cellent terms, in a style sober and clear, as confirmed by facts. 

“* The modelling is extremely close; the large planes have a firm 
severity ; the general aspect has perfect ease, and the expression is 
living and noble. No stiffness in the action; no constraint in the 


' Continued from No, 715, page 116. 


| his contemporaries. 


by an attack by Sou- | 


He goes straight at the enemy, sure of 
Aubé has traced the history of the hero in ex- | 


al 


attitude; no exaggeration in the traits of the physiognomy. All 
takes care of itself; allis firm; all moves. This statue has nothing 
earthly about it, and the talent of the artist itself rides above the 
earth.” 

The Revue des deux Mondes contained a similar article, and all 
the critics, without exception, praised the statue, some of them adding 
that the works of the sculptor placed him fairly among the best of 
Another trait of Aubé’s, early noticed by 
writers, besides that already mentioned, that he was looking after 
the Beautiful in its larger aspects, was, that his modelling was 
“ different from that followed by the School, and appeared to be the 
expression of an independent mind which was searching deeply in 
the way of personal development.” 

The “ Joubert” was erected at Bourg, department of Ain, with ex- 
traordinary military and civil ceremonies. The event aroused so much 
interest that hardly a newspaper in all France failed to contain 
an account of the statue and its inauguration, the sculptor receiving 
his share of the honors. 

In the Salon of 1888, Aubé exhibited a large plaster statue of 
Boucher, the painter. Many artists considered it as the best piece 
of sculpture in the Exhibition, and a remarkable interpretation of the 
character of the subject. It was bought by the State, though it 
received no recompense whatever from the jury. More than ever it 
made little difference to the sculptor, for his great work on the Gam- 
betta monument was completed and in the hands of the bronze 
founder, and he could wait until he received from his Government a 
higher recognition, that known as a Knight of the Legion of Honor. 


T. H. BARTLETT. 


(To be continued.) 











THE CINCINNATI ARCHITECTURAL CLUB.— NATIONAL EXHIBI- 
TION OF ARCHITECTURAL DRAWINGS AND SKETCHES. 


HE Cincinnati Architectural Club respectfully makes the follow- 
/* ing announcement : — Recognizing the great benefit arising 
from an exhibition of the above character to the craft, and 
desirous of creating a healthy improvement in the public taste as re- 
gards architecture, this collecting of architectural studies is under- 
taken. 
This exhibition will embrace the work of all Sketch-Clubs and 
prominent draughtsmen in America and Canada. 
Ample wall-space and an excellently lighted hall have been 
secured ; two most important factors for success. 
As the exhibition is to be National, and consequently far-reaching 
in its character, the kindly co-operation of all Architectural Clubs is 
cordially solicited. In the sincere hope that this necessary assistance 
will not be withheld, the following statement is made: — 


Works Exhibited. — Water-color studies, India ink, pen-and-ink 
sketches, perspectives. 


When to send.— All exhibits must be in Cincinnati by not later 
than November 10th. 

Transportation. — The cost of transporting, hanging, and return- 
ing will be borne by the Cincinnati Architectural Club. 


How to send, — All sketches must be properly packed, and sent by 
express. 

Prizes. — Hinkle Gold Medal, (A. Howard Hinkle, Esq.,) for best 
exhibit of club work. Anderson Silver Medal, (Larz Anderson, 
Esy.,) for best individual work among club members. The Builders’ 
Exchange will offer a medal for best water-color perspective. 


Jury. — Three prominent architects will act in this capacity. 


|  Catalogue.— There will be an illustrated catalogue issued, with 
| selected prize club designs, these designs to be in pen-and-ink. 


Time and Place. —'The exhibition opens November 19, continuing 
; one week, and will be held in Pike’s Opera House. 
Further information will be cheerfully given, and all letters of in- 
| quiry are to be addressed to John Zettel, Secretary, Room 81, 227 
Main Street, Cincinnati. The schedule enclosed is to be filled up as 
promptly as possible and returned as directed. 
| Again inviting your valued assistance, I am respectfully, 
G. W. E. Fievip, President, C. A. C: 

Patrons: A. T. Goshorn, A. Howard Hinkle, Larz Anderson, M. 

Louise McLaughlin, Clara C. Newton. 


COMMITTEES, 


Finance: John Zettel, A. Stedman, G. W. E. Field. Advertising 
and Catalogue: L. Mendenhall, L. G. Dittoe, D. Davis, A. Stedman. 
Decoration and Hanging: A. O. Elzner, F. Winkleman, E. Moor- 
| man, M. Heister, H. C. Chaney. Correspondence and Soliciting: 

John Zettel, G. W. E. Field, L. Plympton. Music and Reception : 
| L. G. Dittoe, H. C. Carrel, Thornton Fitzhugh, John Zettel, A. 
| Stedman, J. P. Striker. 
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[The editors cannot pay attention to demands of correspondents who 
JSorget to give their names and addresses as guaranty of good faith ; 
nor do they hold themselves responsible for opmmions expressed by 

PROPOSED NEW JERSEY SKETCH-CLUB. 
MONTCLAIR, N. J., August 29, 1889. 

To Tue Epirors OF THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT :— 

Dear Sirs, — Will you please consider the proposition to invite 
the draughtsmen of Newark, N. J., who desire to form a sketching- 
club, to send their names directed to “New Jersey T ~~ ol in 
care ot your office? The intention is to commence this fall. By 
giving this movement your consideration you will oblige 

Tae DRAUGHTSMEN. 


[We will willingly forward to the proper address any communication we 
may receive. — Eps. AMERICAN ARCHITECT.] 




















Encuisn Artists or 1800 nor ‘‘O_rp Masrers.”’— The Treasury 
Department has declined to grant the request of Henry Marquand, of 
New York, for a modification of the decision relative to the importa- 
tion of collections of antiquities. The correspondent wished the de- 
cision (which defined such works ‘‘as those produced before the year 
1700” ) modified so as to admit free the paintings of Reynolds, Gains- 
borough, and other artists who lived about the year 1800, and recog- 
nized by the British Museum as ‘old masters.’”” The Department, 
however, holds that these works are not antiquities in any proper sense 
of the term, and that such a radical modification as that sought can be 
made only by act of Congress. — Exchange. 


Tue Use or Lime tro Remove Frost.—The high temperature 
produced during the slaking of lime has been but rarely utilized, 
except as an agent in matters of accident in setting fire to vessels and 
to buildings. We may add to these the ordinary method of the helpers 
to masons, who warm up the coffee for their dinner in cold weather by 
placing the pail of coffee on a lump of lime, sprinkling on a little 
water, and watching it carefully to see that it does not boil too hard. 
Many years ago, before the invention of the diving-bell, a large wager 
was made between two gentlemen in regard to the possibility of one’s 
cooking a pudding at the bottom of the Thames. The winner had his 
pudding placed in the middle of a large sack of lime, lowered to the 
bottom of the river, and in due time pulled up, with the result of find- 
ing that the conditions of the wager, in regard to the cooking of the 
pudding, had been fully carried out. But of late lime has been fre- 
quently used to remove the frost from the ground in winter, and also 
to melt out water-pipes, as it has been found that a heap of lime laid 
on the earth, wet slightly, and covered over with blankets and other 
non-conducting materials, will draw the frost out of the ground.— 
Enginee ring. 


Trees Growine on Towers. — Greensburg, Indiana, has long been 
noted by the singular phenomenon of trees growing on the court-house 
tower. ‘The first tree made its appearance in 1864, a tiny green shoot 
on top of the tower, and was the cause of much wonder and interest. 
Its development was eagerly watched, and, as its steady growth con- 
tinued, became known as the Lone Tree. A year passed, the little tree 
assumed greater and more graceful proportions, and flourished in spite 
of its lofty position, exposed to wind and storm. Other trees have since 
made their appearance on different sides of the tower, until there are 
seven While making the repairs on the court-house, now in progress, 
scaffolding was built around the tower, and the largest tree was reported 
to be six and one-half inches in circumference and five feet ten inches 
high. No damage was being done by them, and it was decided to allow 
them to remain, as the crevices in the stone roofing made by the roots 
of the trees show an opening of only one and one-quarter inches. The 
tower is 123 feet high, of solid masonry, and how the trees find nourish- 
ment to sustain them is a matter of great wonder — Boston Transcript. 


Growing out of the masonry of the French Catholic Church steeple 
in Biddeford, almost at the upper limit of the brick-work, are two 
young trees. One is upon the side of the steeple facing down Elm 
Street, and the other is upon the opposite side. They are so high in the 
air that they look much smaller than they really are, and probably very 
few who pass the church notice them. Yet masons who are able to 
make comparisons by a knowledge of distances between points upon the 
spire, say that the tree upon the South side of the steeple is fully eight 
feet tall and the other about six. Both are green and healthy looking 
and have grown rapidly within a year. ‘They are beyond reach from 
the upper window and could not be removed without a stage being 
built. ‘The opinion is that one is a willow and the other a poplar. 
How they obtained root in the masonry is a mystery.— Portland Press. 


Aw EvevatTep Exuisirion Buitpine.— An architect and an engineer, 
Surr Ferree and L. Howard by name, propose to the World’s Fair 
committee an elaborate scheme for the erection of an iron and steel 
structure in the heart of the city, to cover 60 acres. According to the 
plan of the two writers, a series of wrought iron or steel lattice arches 
would be thrown over the houses from Sixty-sixth to Sixty-seventh to 
Sixty-cighth Streets, and so on at sufficient intervals to distribute the 
weight. ‘he different series of arches would be braced and stayed, 


| 


each with the other, and the intervening space supported by canti- 
levers. The feet of the arches would be constructed after the form of 


| an A-frame, thereby permitting unobstructed traffic in the streets. 


The structure, it is urged, would be light and graceful, and could x 
floored with iron and coated with asbestos, as a protection against fir 
from below. Upon this would be built a superstructure in three tier 


or floors of glass and iron throughout. Each tier would be devoted to 


| a particular kind of exhibit: machinery and agriculture on the lower 








| coal, as well as other kinds, in the West. 





tier, industrial products on the second, and art and horticulture on the 
upper. Access to the building would be by pneumatic elevators. Thy 
whole design, with its broad, inclined planes rising from the water's 
edge, with its towers and its series of domes, its balconies and galleries 
would form a building that would be unsurpassed in the history of the 
world—a structure beside which the hanging gardens of Babylon 
would be obscured. It would take eighteen months to make the iron- 
work for the foundation. — Jron Age. 




















Tur most gratifving feature of the business situation at this time is the 
remarkable expansion of manufacturing-capacity in all directions. From 
inquiries which have been specially made into various channels, it appears 
that there is greater activity. and more work in hand and in sight, than at 
any time for many years. Machinery manufacturers, engine-builders, boat 
and ship and car builders, bridge-builders, pipe line constructors, builders 
of factories, warehouses and dwelling-houses are all busy to an unusual de- 
gree. Very few stop to inquire how long this activity will continue. Those 
who have given the question any consideration think the activity is normal, 
and will continue indefinitely ; «nd there is no one good reason for thinking 
otherwise. Panics and depressions have come and gone in decades past, 
and, of course, they may come again; but, at the same time, there is 
nothing in the present commercial horizon to warrant the prediction that 
the present trade conditions are leading to disaster. Money-lenders are ful 
of hope, and borrowers find no difficulty in obtaining liberal consideration 
The banks are anxious to assist all they can in the extension of business 
and the multiplication of enterprises. Values are at a safe level ; specula- 
tive influences are doing but little to unsettle confidence. Only a legitimate 
advance is taking place in real-estate in city and country. Three years ago 
prosperity was jeopardized by a dangerous expansion of real-estate values 
in Western towns and cities ; but the West suddenly realized that a danger- 
ous course was being pursued, and a more conservative feeling has been 
developed. This conservatism, however, is largely due to the fact that 
railroad-luilding has been overdone. Writers upon railroad affairs never 
cease talking about the great mistake of building too many railroads in this 
country ; but they fail to look closely into the question ; compensating 
advantages have been developed, and tieir effects have been far-reaching. 
A vast amount of territory has been opened up by this “ surplus” railroad- 
construction, and an outlet thus created for labor, capital and enterprise, 
which, but for this railroad-construction, would not have existed. New 
markets have been built up, and the product of thousands of mills and 
factories bave been absorbed. It is unnecessary to follow this line of 
argument into its full details. The mistakes that American enterprise and 
rasbness make always have their compensating advantages. The pro=per- 
ous condition of the agricultural communities lies at the basis of the exist- 
ing activity throughout the country. There are thousands of little manu- 
facturers of machinery, touls, implements and appliances of various kinds 
in the West that owe their prosperity to the expansion of the agricultural 
area in the Gulf States and the trans- Mississippi region. 

Iron and steel makers are receiving inquiries for supplies, and orders ar 
beiog freely placed. A further advance in prices is likely to result before 
the end of the year. Steel rails have advanced $1 per ton within sixty 
days. Wrought-iron pipe was recently advanced ; plate, tank and struct 
ura! iron are also higher, and steel billets and slabs are at least $2 higher 
than they were three months ago. This advance, instead of checking enter- 
prise, only stimulates those who have new work in hand to cover their re- 
quirements. Railroad earnings are showing up very well, although thé 
managers are stil in a fever of unrest and dissatisfaction over the compli- 
cations which they cannot disentangle ; but they see that the general con- 
ditions are improving, and admit that railway building is likely to take a 
fresh start next year. The anthracite coal companies have failed in their 
attempt to advance prices. The bituminous-coal producers are finding 4 
heavier demand in the Atlantic States. There is a fair demand for bloc! 
An immense amount of new cus! 
territory is being opened in the South for manufacturing and coking pur- 
poses. Connellsville coke-ovens are all now under the control of two strong 
combinations, which will fight out the que-tion of the management of t 
coke trade between themselves. Within a week, « cloud of statisties and 
fats have been publixhed, and it is already evident that such materia! 
having the intended eYect of expanding autumn and winter requirement: 
All the great factors of trade are xufe ; all the lesser industries are crowded 
with work. Every day adds some strength to the markets. The rush of 
capital for employment is phenomenal, and in the extreme Southwest 
syndicates are operating in competition with railroad companies in the de- 
velopment of agricultural, mineral, timber, general real estate and railroad 
interests on an exceedingly large scale. Within a few days, two or thre 
extensive irrigation schemes have taken shape. and more are to follow 
svon :ts titles to land now almost valueless can be secured. There are sonie 
evidences of a returning land-speculating craze in some of the far Weste 
States, and exten-ive transactions are being quietly arranged, in view 
an extensive outflow to agricultural regions. ‘There are also signs of revi 
ing railroad building next season, in addition to those already noted, and 
investors are showing their faith in these signs by paying more attention t 
railroad securities. Railway managers are claiming that new Congressmen 
from Western States will go pledged to reasonable modifications of tlhe 
railroad law. The railroad people propose to fight for such m-difications 
as will, in their explanation of it, allow the natural laws of trade to : 
Railroad bonds are tinding better sale abroad, but foreign capital will n 
perhaps, for years invest so rashly in American securities as in the pa-t 
A vast amount of reorganization is now in contemplation, and befure tw 
years have elapsed systems now acting alone will be controlled practica 
by the same head. It is this fact, so railroad managers assert, that w 
restore confidence, increase bond buying, and lead to increased railr 
building soon. 
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